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When a contagious disease approaches the wise 
man’s habitation, he seeks for a -reventive against 
its pestilential attacks ; but if perchance the dis- 
ease has assailed him, he seeks for a timely antidote 
that will expel the poison from his system. Wis- 
dom dictates this course with regard to the cor- 
poreal system, and in an equally forcible manner 
is it dictated with regard to the political. In the 
case of personal diseases, the physician is con- 
sulted; and inthe case of political diseases, the man 
standing at the head of affairs should also be con- 
sulted. Under the influence of this view of the 
subject, I have again ventured to invite your at- 
tention to the subject of the abolition of slavery— 
And in appealing to you as the principal ‘physi- 
cian of the body-politic, I would also seriously in- 
vite my fellow-countrymen in general, to bestow 
one moment’s reflection on so important a subject. 
There isa time, when reflection and precaution 
would ward off most of the misfortunes of our 
lives, but the thoughtlessness of our nature too 
often hurries us on, and leaves us to be rebuked, 
for our neglect, by the experience of these mis- 
fortunes ; but when the storm i*thickening in our 
view, and threatening ere long to burst upon us, 
would it not be the extreme of folly, to suffer its 
coming, and,not attempt to dispel it? 

In assailing this anti-republican practice, a mo- 
talizing system has generally been adopted. But 
when, moral and pecuniary interests come in con- 
tact, the former has so generally to yield, that the 
success of such reasoning is no longer to be ex- 
pected; and it therefore becomes necessary to as- 
sail it on other grounds—on grounds of — 
safety. 

T attempted to shew in my former address, that 
it might render us less efficient in a foreign con- 
test ; and there is great reason to fear that it may 
eten have an agency in bringing on such a con- 
test. Attend but a moment to the late war with 
England—will it be denied in our country, for it 
is not in theirs, that our division at home, had not 
an influence on their policy, and even gave great 
tone to their high sounding demands, in the nego- 
tiation at Ghent ? They supposed us, at one time, 
enfeebled by internal divisions and ready to sub- 
mit to any terms, as the only means of avoiding a 
severance of the union. If such an effect were 
produced by a supposed division among ourselves 

You. WW. 2 





who should be supposed tobe bound by every 
tie to support and defend each other ? How much 
more likely would such an effect be produced, by 
a jarring between the white and black population? 
whose interest and affections’are so far asunder.— 
But viewing this subject as having an influence on- 
ly, within our own country, it is pregnant with 
consequences of the most alarming kind. In a 
country so vast in extent, and possessing sucha 
varied climate as well as soil; possessing such a 
variety of local interests, as ours does, a great si- 
milarity in manners, habits, and mode of thinking, 
must be preserved, as the strongest cement of our 
union and safeguard of our tranquility, But sla- 
very destroys this similarity in each of those par- 
ticulars, Idleness, with its train of vices, will 
ultimately become habitual to the slave holder— 
while the necessity of industry will secure the 
virtue of the other. The love of equality will be 
the predominant principle of the one, while a fami- 
liarity with domestic power, I may say, tyranny 
will beget a love of distinction, a love of aristo- 
cracy in the other. This circumstance added to 
the difference of climate will tend much, as has 
already been witnessed, to estrange the soutl- 
ern from the northern people. In the south, the 
people are more under the influence of feeling 
than in the north ; they are consequently more 
hasty in their deliberations. In the north they 
are a more cool and calculating people, and are 
more apt to view things through the medium of 
interest. Hence there is from the difference in 
climate a dissimilarity in the construction of their 
minds, and the adventitious circumstance of sla- 
very will increase this difference. The motto of 
a republic should be “ PEACE.” Buta people 
who are under no necessity of putsuing habits of 
industry, will naturally acquire a taste for war. 
Hence the people of the south, where slavery 
prevails, will be more ready to embark in a war, 
than those of the north—and “ Hartford Conven- 
tions” more baleful in their result than that which 
has already been experienced, will be as frequent- 
ly repeated as we are engaged in war. 

Slavery is confined to particular states, and they 
must therefore remain in a narrower compass than 
the white population. By this means their num- 
bers will increase in those sections of the country, 
so asultimately to exceed that of the whites. In 
this. state of things, when they shall hve been 
enlightened by one solitary ray of knowledge— 
when their own numbers shall be known to them 
and which we cannot conceal from them— 





like the stream that has been feebly dammed 
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they will rise in the majesty of their strength, 
and burst those chains with which they are bound ; 
and like the deluge which leaves desolation be- 
hind it, their progress will be know by their 
ravages This cannot be looked upon as mere 
speculation. *Tis the ordinary course of nature. 
It was by that grand operation of nature, that we 
became free’ and independent ourselves. And if 
“we place the same fetters on the works of na- 
‘ture, may we not fairly expect she will make the 
same exertion to throw them off? We were fi- 
vore _ by Heaven, in our revolutionary struggle— 
and believing ourselves injured, we even appeal- 
ed to the Divinity to aid and assist us—we were 
fighting for our natural rights ; those rights which 
we believed the God of Nature intended “ all” 
should “ equally” enjoy. To that appeal the Hea- 
vens bowed propitiously and the tyrant’s scourge 
was no longer allowed to be visited upon us.— 
. With this recent example of the justice of Hea- 
ven before us; can we, with any well founded 
hope of escaping a similar visitation of divine jus- 
tice, expect to go on, inflicting more unwarrant- 
able oppressions upon others than were iuflicted 
upon us? No! the ways of Heaven are alike, are 
‘unalterable, and for us they will not swerve from 
their ordered course. In the revolution we were 
unable to achieve our freedom without foreign as- 
sistance—and so sweet was the name of liberty— 
so musical did it sound in the ears of foreigners, 
that they rallied around our standard, and offered 
up their lives as a voluntary sacrifice at the ‘altar 
of that Goddess under whose banners they were 
fighting. And whenthe manacles of slavery shall 
become intolerable to these people, and they shall 
be found bleeding inthe cause of freedom—vwill 
not the same flame, which then warmed the trans- 
atlantic bosom, again shed its genial warmth up- 
on them, and invite them to rally around their 
sable standard ? So long as the same cause will 
produce the same effect, so long may this be ex- 
pected. 

Let us now dwell fora moment on the effect 
which Algerine captivity has had on the civilized 
world—for holding in captivity and slavery, the 
subjects of christian powers, has not the united 
resentment of all Christian nations been levelled 
against them? Have they not had to withstand the 
thunder of civilized warfare, for those gross and 
flagrant impositions ? And yet we,—we who have 
acted a distinguished part in punishing this out- 
rage, are daily inflicting it upon almost millions. 
Americans, look at this picture! dues it not a- 
rouse your sensibility and wound your high blown 
pride ? Does it not disturb you in your daily oc- 
eupations, and haunt your midnight dreams ? Or 
are you callous to the feelings of humanity ona 
Seal to the voice of justice ? 
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When that secret moniter which dwells } in eve. 
ry bosom shall call us tu an account for our con. 
duct, for this outrage upon the rights of humani. 
ty, unless the feelings are steeled against remorse 
and compunction—their poignant shafts will be le. 
velled against us and all the’ joys of life must be 
embittered. 

But this is not all, let those states which hav 
embrued their hands in the blood of their fellow 
beings, for attempting to throw off the galling 
yoke of slavery, put on the weeds of mourning. 
Let them make atonement by the emancipation of 
those, whose meekness ‘and forbearance have 
shielded them against a future accountability for 
similar iniquity. Apply not that odious epithet of 


“insurgent,” of rebel,of traitor tothe man whostrives 


‘to gain his liberty ; remember thatit was but yester. 


day that you were in the same predicament—and 
yet your venerable corgress, declared you “ free” 
and no longer subject to the disgraceful epithet 
of “ traitor to your country.” Who is a traitor ? 
Not the man who is bound in the iron chains of 
slavery, and strives to break his fetters ! Not the 
man who is actuated by the noblest feeling of our 
nature, to secure his huppiness, and his freedom — 
But it is he who from ambitious or malignant mo- 
tives aims at the destruction of social happiness, 
by raising the hostile hand against that govern- 
ment which protects him, and to which he owes 
his allegiaice. 

But can a government be said to protect a peo- 
ple which it enslaves ? and can they” the said to owe 
allegiance to that government “which’ enslaves 
them ? If so, away with such protection, and with 
such allegiance. ‘They are terms indefinite ty in- 
applicable to the social state. 

It is to be hoped that through your inflig 


|jthe general government will take some measures 


preparatory to the completion of this work, ‘and 

that individuals and the state governments will ul- 

timately complete it. D. P. C. 
Washington, Sept. 14, 1817. 


* 


From. Gore’s Liverpool Advertiser. - 
PORTUGUESE AND SPANISH AMERICA. 
BRAZIL, 


Is bounded by the mouth of the river Amazon 
and the Atlantic Ocean on the north; by the same 
ocean on the east, by the niouth of the river Plata 
south, and by a chain of mountains, which divide 
it from Para 1ay and the country of Amazons on 
the west; 2,500 miles in length; and 700 in 
breadth. Provinces—Para Marignan, Siara, Peta- 
gues, Rio Grand, Paytaba, Tamara, Pernambuca, 
Serigippe, Bahia, or the bay of All Saints ; Phaos, 
Porto Seguro, Spirito Sancto, Rio Janeiro, St. 
Vincent, and Del Rey. Chief Towns— 
Para, or Belim, St. Lewis,.Siara, St. Lue, Tig- 
nates, Bay raba, Tamara Olinco, Scrigippe, St. Sal- 
vador, Paga, Porto Seguro, Spirito Sancto, Sebas- 
tian, St. Vincent, and St. Salvador. Preduce—The 
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soil is extremely fruitful, producing sugar, which 
being clayed is whiter and finer than our Musco- 
yado, as we call our rifined sugar, also tobacco, 
hides, indigo, ipecacuanha, balsam of cohaibo, 
Brazil w which is chiefly used in dyeing. The 
roduce of the soil was found very suffi¢ient for 
subsisting the inhabitants, until the mines of gold 
and diamonds were discovered ; these, with the 
sugar plantations, occupy so many hands that agri- 
culture is neglected ; and in consequence, Brazil 
depends upon Europe for its daily food. Com- 
merce—The trade of Portugal is carried on upon 
the same extensive plan on which the several na- 
tions of Europe trade with their colonies in Ame- 
rica; and it more particularly resembles the Spa- 
nish method, in not sending out single ships as 
the convenience of the several places and the 
judgment of the European merchants may direct ; 
but by annual fleets, which sail at stated times 
from Portugal, and compose three fleets, bound 
to as many ports in Brazil; viz. to Pernambuco, 
in the northern part ; to Rio Janeiro, at the south- 
ern extremity ; and the Bay of All Saints in the’ 
middle. In this last is the capital, which is called 
St. Salvador, where all the fleets rendezvous on 
their return to Portugal. ‘The trade of Brazil is 
very great, and increases every year, which is the 
less surprising, as the Portuguese have opportu- 
nities of supplying. themselves with slaves at a 
much cheaper rate than any other European pow- 
er. They import between forty and fifty thousand 
slaves annually, all of which go into the amount of 
whe cargo of the Brazil fleets for Europe. Their 
export of sugar, within forty years, is grown much 
greater than it was, though anciently it made al- 
most the whole of their exportable produce, and 
they were without rivals in the trade. Thei* to- 
bacco is good, though not raised in such —_ 
quantities as in the American colonies. The 
northern parts of Brazil abound with horned cat- 
tle ; these ate hunted for their hides only, of 
which no less than 20,000 hides are exported an- 
nually to Burope. The Portuguese had been long 
in possession of Brazil before they discovered the 
treasutes of gold and diamonds, which have since 
made it so considerable., The gold alone, the 
greater part of which is coined im America, a- 
mounts to near four millions sterling ; but part of 
this is brought in from their colonies in Africa, to- 
gether with ebony and ivory. 
OLD MEXICO, OR NEW SPAIN, 

Is bounded by New Mexico, or Granada, on-the 
north; by the Gulf of Mexico on the northeast ; 
by Terra Firma on the southeast ; and by the Pa- 
cific ocean on the southwest; taining ‘three 
audiences, viz. Galicia, or Gu jarra, Mexiéo 
Proper, and Guatimala. Chief towns—Guadala- 
jarra, Mexico, Acapulco, Vera Cruz, and Guati- 
mala: 2000 miles in length, and 600 in breadth. 
Produce—Mexico is abundant in pine apples, 
pomegranates, oranges, lemons,citrons, figs, cocoa 
nuts and sugar. ‘There are here more sugar mills 
than in any other part of Spanish America. Ce- 
dar trees and log wood flourish much about the 
bays of Campeachy and Honduras. The boast 
and glory of this country are the mines of gold 
and silver. The chief mines of gold are in the 
Veragua and New Granada, bordering upon Da- 
‘rien. and Terra Firma. The other articles next in 
importance to gold and silver, are the cochineal 
and cocoa... It is computed that the Spaniards an- 


‘nually export no less than 909,000 Ibs. weight of 


sochineal, to answer the purpgses of medicine 
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and dyeing. Cotton is here in great abundance. 
Commerce—the trade of Mexico consists of three 
great branches, which extend over the whole 
known world. It carries on a traffic with Europe by 
La Vera Cruz: with the East Indies by Acapulco ; 
and South America by the same port. These two 
ports are wonderfully well situated for the com- 
mercial purposes to which they are applied. It is 
by means of the former that Mexico pours her 
wealth over the whole world, and receives in. re- 
turn the numberlessluxuriesand necessaries which 
Europe affords to her, and which the indolence of 
her inhabitants will never permit them to acquire 
for themselves. Acapulcois the sea-port by which 
the communication is kept up between the differ- 
ent parts of the rane empire in America, and 
oe East ge bout ~ — of ocomnet 
the great gallcon, attende .a large s as a 
canons. which makes the sale comeedielie be- 
tween the Phillipines and. Mexico, annually ar- 
rives here. The cargoes of these ships, (for the 
convoy, though in an underhand manner, like- 
wise carries goods) consist of all the rich commo- 
dities and manufactures of the east. At the same 
time, the annual ship from Lima, the ‘capital of 
Peru, comes in, and is not computed to bring less 
than ten millions of pieces of cight in silver, be- 
sides quick-silver, and other valuable commodi- 
ties, to be laid out in the purchase of the galleons? 
cargoes. A great fair,in which the commadities 
of all parts of the world are bartered for one ano- 
ther, lasts thirty days. The galleon then prepares 
for her voyage, loaded with silver and such Ev- 
ropean goods as have been thought necessary. 
NEW MEXICO, INCLUDING CALIFORNIA, 

Is bounded by unknown lands on the north ; by 
Louisiana on the east, by Old Mexico and the 
Pacific ocean on the south; and by the same 
ocean on the west; 2000 miles in breadth, and 
1600 in length. Subdivisions—New Mexico Pro- 
per, Apacheria, Sonora and California, a peninsu- 
la. The chief towns are Santa Fe, St. Antonio, 
Toape, and St. Juan. Produce of the country— 
The face of the country is agreeably varied with 
plains, intersected. by rivers, and adorned with 
gentle eminences, covered with various kinds of 
trees, some producing excellent fruit. With res- 
pect to the value of the gold mines in this coun- 
try, nothing can be positively asserted. Com- 
merce—the inhabitants are chiefly employed in 
raising corn and wine, which they export pretty 
largely to Old Mexico. California is admirably 
situated for trade, and on its coast has a pearl 
fishery of great value. 

PERU, 

Is bounded by Terra Firma on the north ; by 
the-mountains, or Cordeleirias des Andes, east ; 
Chili, south ; and by the Pacific ocean west ; 1800 
miles in length, and 500 in breadth. It contains 
three provinces, viz. Quito, Lima or Los Royes, 
and Los Charpos. Chief towns—Quito, Payta, 
Lima, Cusco and Cailac, Potosi and Perco. Pro- 
duce—There are many gold mines not far from 
Lima ; and silver too is produced in great abun- 
dance in various provinces. ‘he northern part 
of Peru preduces wine in great plenty. Wool of 
a remarkable’ fine quality and Peruvian bark are 
very productive here. Commerce—The mer- 
chants of Lima may be said to deal with the whole 
world, both on their own account, and as factots 
for others. Here all the products of the southern 
provinces are conveyed, in order to be exchanged 
at the harbor of Lima for such articles as the in+ 
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habitants of Peru stand in reed of : the fleets from 
Europe.and the East Indies load at the same har- 
bor, and the commodities of Asia, Europe and A- 
What 
there is no immediate want for, the merchants of 
Lima purchase’ on their own account, and lay up 
im warehouses, knowing that they must soon find 
an outlet for them, since, by one channel or ano- 
ther, they have communication with almost every 
commercial nation. The inhabitants of Cusco are 
very industrious in manufacturing baize, cotton, 
Quito is famous for its manufactures 


merica, are there bartered for each other. 


and leather. 
0% cotton, wool, and fiax. 
PARAGUAY, OR LA PLATA, 


Is bounded by Amazonia on the north, by Bra- 
Zil on the east, by Patagonia on the south, and 
Cape St. Chili on the west ; 1500 miles in length, 
It contains five provinces, 
viz. Paraguay, Parana, Guiara, Uragua, Tucuman, 
and Rio de la Plata. Chief towns—Assumption, 
St. Anne, Cividad Real, Los Royes, St. Jago, 
Buenos Ayres. Produce—This province is ex- 
tremely fertile, and produces cotton in great 
quantities, tobacco, and the valuable herb called 
Paraguay, with a variety of fruits ; has ene ae 

herds of 
cattle, that it is said that the hides of the beasts 
are all that is properly bought, the carcase being 
in a manner given into the bargain. A horse some 
time’ ago might be bought fora dollar. Commerce 
Buenos Ayres is the only place of traffic to the 
Here we meet the mer- 
chants of Europe and Peru, but no regular fleet 
comes here as to the other parts of Spanish A- 
merica; two or at most three register ships make 
the whole of their regular intercourse with Eu- 


and 1000 in breadth. 


rich pastures, in which are bred suc 


southward of Brazil. 


rope. 
TERRA FIRMA, OR CASTILE DEL ORO, 


Is bounded by the north sea and part of the At- 
the same sea and 
‘Surrinam on the east, by the country of Amazons 
and Peru on the south, and by the Pacific ocean 
and New Spain onthe west; 1400 milesin length, 
1. contains nine subdivisions, 
viz. Terra Firma Proper, or Darien, Carthagena, 
St. Martha, Rio de la Hacha, Venezuela, Cumana, 
New Andalisia, or Paria, New Granada and Po- 
Chief :towns—Porto Bello, Panama, Car- 
thagena, St. Martha, Venezuela, Cumana, St. Tho- 
Produce 
—The soil of this country is rich and fruitful ; the 
trees are the caobo, the cedar, the maria and bal- 
The manchineel tree bears a fruit re- 
sembling an apple, but contains the most subtle 
poison; against which common oil is found to be 
The malignity of the tree is 
such, that if a person only sleep under it he finds 
his body «11 swelled, and racked with the severest 
Commerce—-The commerce of this 
country is carried on from the ports of Panama, 
Carthagena and Porto Bello, which are three of 


lantic ocean on the north, by 


and 700 in breadth. 


payan. 


mas, Santa Feda, Begata, and Popayan. 
sam tree 
the best antidote. 
tortures. 


the most considerable cities in Spanish: America, 
and each containing several thousand inhabitants. 
Here tliere are annual fairs for American, Indian 
and European commodities. 

CHILI. , 

Chili, an extensive country of South Ameriea, 
extending from Peru on the north, to the country 
of Magellan on the south ; bounded on the east 
by immense deserts, which divide it from Para- 
guay and other parts of South America, and on 
the west by the Pacific ocean.” The Incas of Pe- 
ru had prevailed upon a great part of the inhabi- 
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tants of that vast region to submit to their wi 
laws, and intended to subdue the whetet hal — 
not met with insuperable difficulties. ‘This im 
portant project was resumed by the Spaniards as 


soon as they had conquered the princi i 
ces of Peru. In the ‘beginning oF 133 yA wo 
set out from Cusco, and passed the Cordeleras 
and, though he had lost a great part of the ing 
diers who attended him in his expedition, he was 
received with the greatest ead of submission 
by the nations that had been formerly under the 
dominion of the empire, where Ke ended his da: 
in an unfortunate manner. The Spaniards 
peared again in Chiliin 1541. Baldavia, their lea. 
der, entered it without the least opposition. The 
inhabitants were gathering in their crops; but as 
soon as the harvest was over they took up arms, 
and never laid them down for ten years. Some 
districts, indeed, discouraged by the continual 
losses they sustained, at length submitted, but the 
rest resolutely fought for their liberty, though the 
were generally defeated. Their most meena, 
able enemies are the inhabitants of Auraco and 
Tucapel, those to the south of the river Bobio; or 
who extend towards the Cordeleras. Their man. 
ners, which bear a greater resemblance to those 
of the savages of North America than to those of 
the Peruvians, their neighbors, render them con- 
equently more formidable. When they go te 
war they carry nothing with them, and want nei- 
ther tents nor baggage. The same trees from 
which they gather their food, supply them with 
lances and darts. As they are sure of finding in 
one place what they had in another, they willing. 
ly resign any ‘country which they are unable to 
defend. All places are equally imdifferent to 
them. Their troops bemg free from all incum- 
brance of provisions and ammunition, march with 
agility. They expose their lives like men who 
set little value on them; and if they-Jose the field 
of battle, they are not at a loss for magazines and 
encapments wherever there is ground covered 
with fruits. They sometimes invite their neigh- 
bors to join them to attack the common enemy, 
and this they call throwing the arrow, because this 
call flies as swiftly and silently as an arrow from 
one habitation to another. A certain night is im 
mediately fixed upon, in the dead of which, the 
time they always ehoose for the commencement 
of hostilities, they fall upon the next village where 
there are Spaniards, and from thence proceed to 
others. They murder all the inhabitants except 
the white women, whom they always carry-off — 
Before the enemy has time to collect his forces, 
they all unite in one body... Their army, though 
more formidable from their numbers than from 
discipline, is not afraid of attacking tlre posts that 
are most strongly fortified. This fury often’ suc- 
ceeds, because they are so constantly supplied 
with reinforcements, that they are not sensible of 
their losses. If these are so considerable as to 
oblige them to desist, they retire to the distance 
of a few leagues, and five or six days after fall up- 
on some other place. These barbarians never 
think they are beaten unless they are surrounded. 
If they can take possession of a place difficult of 
access, they think they are conquerors. The head 
of one Spaniard, which they carry off in triumph, 
comforts them for the death of one hundred In- 
dians. The country is of such considerable ex- 
tent, that when they find themselves in danger 
from the enemy, they immediately forsake their 
pessessions, and remove into some impenetrable- 
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forest. Recruited by other Indians, they soon 
return into the parts they had before inhabited ; 
and this alternate succession of flight and resis- 
tance, of boldness and fear, is the circumstance 
that renders them unconquerable. War is to 
them a kind of amusement. As it is neither ex- 
pensive nor inconvenient to them, they have no- 
thing to apprehend from its continuance ; and it 
is aconstant rule with them never to sue for 
peace. The pride of Spain must always conde- 
scend to make the first overtures. When these 
are favorably received, a conference is held ; the 
governor of Chili and the Indian general, attend- 
ed by the most distinguished captains on both 
sides, settle the terms of accommodation at a con- 
vivial meeting. The Spaniards are always obliged 
to purchase peace by some presents, and, after a 
variety of fruitless attempts, they have been forc- 
ed to give up all thoughts of extending their con- 
quest, and reduced to cover their frontiers by 
erecting forts at proper distances. These pre- 
cautions are taken. to prevent the Indians, who 
have submitted, and likewise to repel the inreads 
of the latter into the colonies. These colonies are 
dispersed on the borders of the South Sea; they 
are parted frém Peru by a desert that measures 
eighty leagues, and vounded by the island of Chi- 
loe, at, the extremity next the Straits of Magel- 
lan. On that great extent of coast there are no 
settlements except those of Valdivia, Conception, 
Valparaiso and Coquimbo, or La Serena, which 
are all sea ports. In the inland country is St. Ja- 
go, the capital of the colony. There is no culture 
or habitation at any distance from these towns.— 
The buildings are all very low, made of unburnt 
brick, and mostly thatched. This practice is ob- 
served on account of the frequent earthquakes, 
and is properly adapted to the nature of the cli- 
mate, aswell as the indolence of the inhabitants. 
They are robust and well shaped men, but few 
in number.. In all that large settlement there are 
not 20,000 white men, and not more than 60,000 
negroes, or Indians, able to bear arms. The mili- 
tary establishment amounted formerly to 2000 
men; but the maintaining of them was found too 
expensive, and they were reduced to 500-at the 
beginning of the century. 

If Chik is uninhabited, it is not owing to the 
climate, which is one of the most wholesome in 
the world. The vicinity. of the Cordeleras gives 
it such a delightful temperature, as could not o- 
therwise be expected in that latitude. There is 
not a more pleasant province in, all the mother 
country. ‘The richness of its guld mines has heen 
too much extolled. Their umted province never 
exceeds 220,000 pound sterling a year. The gold 
was formerly brought over in bullion; but ever 
since the year 1749, it is coined in the mint set 
up in St. Jago. The excellent copper mines of 
Coquimbo supply the whole kingdom of Peru.— 
A more certain source of wealth, thoigh less 
pleasing to the possessors, is the prodigious fer- 
tility of the soil. All the European fruits have im- 
proved in that happy climate. -The wine would 
be excellent, if nature were assisted by art. The 
corn harvest is reckoned a bad one when it does 
not yield a hundred fold. ‘With all these advanta- 
ges, Chili has ‘no direct intercourse with the mo- 
ther country. The whole trade is confined to 
Peru, Paraguay, and the Indians on their own 
frontiers. The inhabitants of Chili sell their most 

~ éxtraordinary and less valuable commodities to 
these savages for oxen, horses, and their own 
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children, whom they are ready to part with for 
the most trifling things. Wine and spirituous li- 
quors were sold till the year 1724, to these peo- 
ple, who, like most other savages, are excessively 
fond of them. When they were intoxicated, they 
used to take up arms, massacre all the Spaniait!s 
they met with, and suddenly attack the forts, and. 
ravage the country near their dwellings. ‘These ~ 
outrages were so often repeated, that it was found 
necessary strictly to forbid this dangerous trade. 
The good effects of this prohibition are duily felt. 
The commotions of these people are less frequent 
and less dangerous, and their peaceable behavior 
has brought on a visible increase of intercourse 
with them. Chili supplies Peru with great plen- 
ty of hides, dried fruit, copper, salt meat, horses, 
hemp, lard, wheat, and gold. In exchange for 
tese, Peru sends tobacco, sugar, cocoa, earthen- 
ware, woollen cloth, linen, hats made at Quito, 
and every article of luxury that is brought from 
Europe. The ships sent jon Callao on this traf- 
fic, were formerly bound for Conception Bay, but 
now come to Valparaiso. Chili sends to Para- 
guay some woollen stuffs called ponchos, which 
are used for cloaks. It also sends wines, brandy, 
oil, and chiefly gold; and receives in return wax, 
a kind of tallow fit to make soap, the herb of 
Paraguay, European goods, and as many negroes 
as Buenos Ayres can furnish. Chili is a state en- 
tirely distinct from Peru, and is governed by.a 
Chief, who is absolute in all political, civil, and 
military affairs, and independent of the viceroy, 
who has no authority, except, when a governor 
dies, to appoint one in his room fora time, till the 
mother country names a successor. 

The Provinces, or Vice royalties of Chili and Pe- 
ru, situated on the Pacific Ocean, by far the most 
important regions of the southern hemisphere, are 
not so well knownhere. Chili is between 15 and 
16 hundred miles in length, and is 240 in breadth ; 
its climate is one of the finest in all America, be- 
ing temperate and salubrious ; its soil fertile, and 
its sky is always clear, except at the commence- 
ment of the spring, which is in September, when 
it is refreshed by copious rain. .The port of Val- 
paraiso is the principal medium of commerce for 
the whole province, and from thence more than 
15,000 tons of wheat are annually exported to 
Lima. Saint Jago di Compostella is the capital, 
and contains about 30,000 souls. Peru is, how- 
ever, the most important province, ina commer- 
cial point of view. The annual total value of im- 

orts, taken at the European invoice prices, is 

2,397,453 dollars. The manufactures of the 
countty consist almost entirely of a féw freizes, the 
use of winch is, in a manner, confined to the In- 
dians and negroes. There are: besides an incon- 
siderablé number of manufactories of hats, cotton 
cloths, drinking glasses, &c. which do not, how- 
ever, occupy much space in the scale of the riches 
of Peru, of which the mines are the principal 
source, notwithstanding the little skill and indus- 
try which is mes ee in working them, and -the 
small help which commerce. affords to the mines. 
534,000 marks of silver, and 6,380 of gold, were 
smelted, and refined in 1790, in the Royal Mint at -- 
Lima ; and 5,206,906 piastres, in-both materials, 
were coined there. ‘he exports consist ef gold, 
silver, copper, merino wool, cascarilla, China root, 
cotton, cocoa, and other valuable ‘articles, to the 
annual amount of 31,486,000 doHars. » Cotton is 
excellent and abundant, as well ‘in the Sierras as 
the Vales. The spiders in Mayahomba Chapoyas, 
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and Jean, yield a silk as fine as that of Valencia. — 
Flax and hemp grow wild, and in abundance, but 
no one dreams of cultivating them, though the 
latter might, with little difficulty, be made an im- 
portant article of exportation. ‘The kermes ber- 
Tries-are likewise found in profusion, and yet this 
| maser drug is only employed by the Indians to 
ye a few of their own coarse stuf. 








_ WAR DEPARTMENT, 


Section of Bounty Lands, 
Septemher 6th, 1817. 

Extract of a letter to —— —————, explanatory 
of the principles upon which certain. official do- 
cuments. from local authorities in the several 
states. are required in support of posthumous 
claims to military bounty land, or its legal equi- 
valent. 

Sir, Several applications for “five year's half pay” 
in lieu of bounty land, transmitted to the War De- 
artment through your intervention, have recent- 


_ly been examined. After so much information 


on this subject as has been disseminated by the 
medium of newspapers, as well as by the many 
hundreds of handbills which have been distribut- 


ed through the bands of members of congress and : 
other gentlemen who have visited the city of; 


Washington, it gives me pain to find that a very 
great portion of the documents transmitted to the 
officers of government to support applications of 
this class, is so very deficient as to defeat one of 
the principal views of a sage and paternal legisla- 
ture—that of conveying prompt and effective suc- 
cor to a numerous class of the community whose 
present sufferings have, in a great degree, arisen 
from services rendered the country. 

No new, or difficult proofs, or unreasonable au- 
thentication of documents, have been required 
from claimants, under the beneficent laws in ques- 
tion ; but as the files of this office have a special 
bearing upon what is technicaly styled “Real Es- 
tate,” and may be subjected to legal scrutiny ma- 
ny years hence, when no person who now has any 
share in the administration of the existing laws 
may be present to explain the “ why” and the 
“wherefore” such or such documents were deem- 
ed admissible—so it is thought highly expedient 
that each separate file of vouchers which records an 
alienation of public property should be complete in 
itself, and not require a reference to any other file 
or document whatever, to attest the correctness of 
its admission tothe archives of the War Depart- 
anent. 

It is this general principle (which appears not 
to be generally understood) which has necessitat- 
ed a regulation that many individuals appear dis- 
posed to quarrel with, and that many others ne- 
glect through inadvertence, because, perhkps, the 
local laws of the state where they respectively reside, 
do not renderjts observance necessary in ordinary 
cases. For example: in every state of the Ame- 
rican Union, there are justices of the peace, or 
other magistrates, authorised, by the constitution 
and laws of each state, to administer oaths, to le- 
galize depositions and affidavits, and to attest ac- 
knowledgments of el legal instruments of writing. 
In one individual state there are several hundred 


Justices of the peace ; in another where this class 


of civil officers is likewise very numerous, there 
are also four other descriptions of magistrates, who 
occasionally perfor: the same services for their 

‘low citizens; and as the appointment of such 
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magistrates is not pérmanent, the succession in a 
few years may become almost innumerable. ‘Their 
respective qualities and signatures may possibly 
be so well known to the residents. within a coun. 
ty, or perhaps throughout the state, as not to need 
any further authentication for local purposes ; but 
is it supposable that the respective signatures of 
all the magistrates of those several descriptions 
throughout our widely extended union, can be 
known in this office? If by hazard such signature 
should be known to some one at the seat of 

vernment, that knowledge, however satisfactory 


for the disposal of a portion of the public domain 
or its equivalent, to a collection of public men 
who might be specially authorised to examine the 





Upon these considerations, it has long been deem- 
to all such cases : that is, that the gualitu (a 


classes of magistrates alluded to above should be 
officially certified by a public officer who has, or 
ought to have, custody of a general or partial au- 
| thentic record of the appointment of all such ma- 
gistrates, and who is authoris.d to sanction his 
certificate by a public seal, to counterfeit which is 
deemed a capital crime. The highest authority 
required in this case, is the Secretary of the State ; 
but the “County Clerk,” or, in those states where 


tion, the officer whose functions are equivalent 
thereto, is fixed upon as the certifying officer ; be- 
cause it is believed that, in most of the states, a 
record of the justices in commission in each coun- 
ty is there kept : and, although the officer, who 
has charge of that record should not in every in- 
stance be able to attest the signature of every act- 
ing magistrate within his district, yet he can safe- 
ly ascertain his quality, and sanction it by the pro- 
per Seal of Office, provided such seal exists; if 
not, his certificate should state that fact. This 
circumstance sometimes occurs in the new states 
and territories, but it is presumed that an instance 
of it cannot be found in the Atlantic states. In 


vidual is sometimes authorised to actin the quality 


he is, or ought to be ‘aware of the importance of 
keeping the records of jiis transaction in each ca- 
pacity separate and distinct, having a public seal 
appropriate to.each of those offices; and yet I 
have more than once had occasion to notice mis- 


cuments transmitted to this office. 

A notarial certificate is declaredly conclusive 
here, in certain cases ; but not as to ascertain the 
quality of ether magistrates ; for although the go- 
vernment of the commonwealth to which he be- 
longs may have deemed it useful and proper to 
communicate to him as a notary public, the name 
of the justice in commission, yet it is nothing a- 
mong his attributes in quality of notary public 
that he is charged with the official record of the 
other acting magistrates; therefore, the certifi- 
cate of a notary public to the quality of any other 
magistrate is not recognized at titis office as valid : 
nor can his merely adding “notary: public” to his 
signature be allowed any weight more than a “jus- 
tice of the peace” without affixing his official seal, 
even in cases where that quality would be compe- 
tent. 











it might be considered at the moment to one indi. 
vidual, might not appear to be a sufficient sanction | 


records of this office some twenty years hence. — . 
ed proper that one general rule should be applied 
the 


signature where it can be done) of the numerous . 


no civil officer is generally known by that appella- . 


some sections of the United States, the same indi-. 


of both “ County Clerk” and “Notary Public ;” but. 


takes between them, which vitiated important do-, 
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I must take this opportunity, likewise, to make 
a similar observation relative to anothcr document 
which ought always to have its appropriate seal 
affixed to it, fone there be in the office 3; or bear 
a proper attestation that there is no official seal— 
if such be the fact: I mean the copy of a letter 
of guardianship meant to be received here as offi 
cial; often bearing a signature totally unknown 
at this office, with the designation “Register”. an- 
nexed to it. “* 

It is readily acknowledged that much is due to 
the meritorious’ services of those individuals in 
whose right those posthumous claims are institut- 
ed, and tat all possible despatch ought to be 
made to relieve the sufferings of their numerous 
representatives, but surely it is not blameable in 
any individual, however humble a share he may 
have in carrying the benevolent intentions of go- 
vernment into effect, to be vigilant that the pub- 
lic interests receive no injury through his indif- 
ference or neglect ; nay, lam so old fashioned in 
my civic-sentiments as to think that such is his in- 
dispensable duty. 


FINE ARTS. 
To the editor of tie National Advocate. 

Sirn,—Your dispassionate remarks on the fine 
arts, in relation to thé institution, or, as it is called 
the Academy, inspires me with 4 hope that the 
National Advocate will become the shield of na- 
tional taste: and they are a satisfactory assurance 
that a desire to encourage and promote the arts, 
on auseful and svlid basis, and add to the taste 
and talent of this city, are the sole’ motives which 
thus induces you to become theia champion. 

But, sir, with deference to your opinion, I con- 
ceive that while you are dealing in general re- 
marks on general subjects, their concise applica- 
tion to professional point and document, would 
aid their progress to conviction on the public 
mind; under these impressions, I venture to 
send you the enclosed ‘attempt at a professional 
critique on the present exhibition, as the dictate 
of sincerity. [hope it will find insertion; and 
should it meet with indulgence by a candid pub- 
lie, willcontinue the subject in a series, as fast as 
leisure from professional pursuits will permit. 
As it is against my piinciples to use great men’s 
names, without permission, to cover ones own 
productions, i can only, at present, let you know 
me by what I often make use of to make my own 
works passable. NEUTRAL TINT. 

EXHIBITION. 

We commenee in promising, like the critic 
in the Monthly Magazine,“ to take the pictures 
m succession, according to the catalogue, how- 
ever unworthy they may be of notice, and will 
not intentionally pass over any subject of real 
merit and living excellence, by merely quoting 
number and painter.” Our professional habits, 
we hope will secure us from mistaking prints for 
pictures, and grounding thereon invidious com- 
parisons in favor of living artists—Such sophis- 
try we deprecate, and such criticism might have 
passed unheeded to the shades, to which the con- 
temptuous sneers of so many of our professional 
brethren were consigning it, had not an “ admirer 
of pictures ” animadverted on them in a commu- 
nication to the Evening Post. The pithy remarks 
and professional knowledge advanced in that 
piece convinced us that the author was something 
more than an asmirer of pictures; and the editors 
regretand apology forinserting it evinces such 
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adetermination to uphold the Magazine critic, as 
sole arbiter of rules of taste for the good people 
of this city, that we are compelled to come for- 
ward to wrest our profession from that degreda- 
tion it is fast verging to by the inroads of would 
be critics that are fast besetting us on every sice ; 
though actuated by such ,motives, we trust it will 
not betray us into uncandid remarks. Puffing 
we dispise, a1.d personalities, dictated by the bi- 
ser passions, will never influence our conduct ; 
and if we ever mention an individual name or 
pointed allusion, it will be when we cannot other- 
wise identify the measure cr actin discussion. 
Ourcriticism shall be founded on acknowledged pro- 
Jessional principles ; and those who differ from us 
must draw their conclusion from the same source. 
We shall abstain from biographical remarks if pos- 
sible, norcompile a list of painters’ birthplace, 
residence or graves, such as every school boy can 
extrant from Pilkington’s Dictionary. What the 
place of birth or burial has to do with his profes- 
sonal mgzit we conceive concerns only a history 
of painting in a gallery of. specimens such as Mr. 
Paff’s, not in an academy of arts, where the pupil 
wants to know the grammar: of his profession - 
from adle instructors, and from lectures given by 
their adle professors how to ‘prosecute his studies, 
and where to look for models of imitation. ‘This - 
discussion may proveke, may probably lead to a: 
conviction, that reformation is requisite to consti- 
tute this academy, what its petition for the charter 
promised the legislature, and taught the*public, -. 
more particularly professors and amateurs, to 
expect. 
; REVIEW. 

No. 1. George Washington, full length—by G. 

Stewart. 
“ First in war, first in peace,and firstin the hearts 
of his coutrymen: ” 
And permit me to add, first in excellence—~ 
— pre-eminent. amidst the group (we could 
ave almost added amidst the rabble) with which 
he is surrounded, but that we perceived some 
bright flowers of taste still glittering amidst the ’ 
weeds that cover the walls of this ill constructed 
room. 

The whole of this ‘picture is well worthy the 
attention of every student and the contempla- 
tion of every amateur. The principles, so well 
laid down by our best masters, for preserving a 
tone ot light, whose concentrated rays shall in- 
advertently, as it were, lead the spectator’s eye 
to the principal object in the pieture, is here 
happily exemplified ; though replete with deco- 
rations, they are, by judicious management, made 
** subservient tothe prime objection on the canvass. 
To descend minutely into an examiation, without 
the picture, would be unavailing to a student and 
uninteresting, if not nnintelligible to the pub-_ 
lic—but if it is not encroaching on the pro- 
vince of the learned professors of this institution, 








we will venture to call their student’s attention 
to the management of a bright horizon, which, 
while it is, in reality, brighter than ‘king light’ in 
the face, affects not its rotundity nor clearness of 
figure, and its supposed effects on the optic 
nerves, by its rays at the base of the column, wilt 
account for that mild relief which pervades 
every part of the canvass. We give the managers 
credit for hanging it in the best place the roem 
afforded, but we have had the pleasure of con- 
templating this picture in the owner’s house, 
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where its situation gave a much greater display 
of its merits. 

No.2. A perspective view of a Palace, with 
beautiful architecture, a number of figures, a bay, 
and a vessel just arrived in port. 

This elaborate title would intimate that we 
don’t know what to call it ; but the circumstantial 
definition of bay and port, without a custom-house 
would lead us to conclude, that the haste the fi- 
gures are in is because they are smuggling. 
Strait forward delineations in architecture, suc 
as geometrical elevations, sections and ground 
plans, are the usual means of eliciting their beauty 
or excellence ; but when architecture is thrown 
in perspective, combined with objects to form a 
picture, it must have other attributes independent 
of its order, such as good perspective, a happy 
distribution of light and shade, with due relief 
throughout, to constitute it beautiful architecture. 
Now, this before us, a cold formal design in forc- 
ed perspective, like a bad theatrical scence, 
withy warm Turkish: figures and customs; for 
ought we know, purple silk sails, cold grey mar- 
ble, heayily shaded, with slate for water and al- 
most.a leaden sky to correspond. 

No. 3.. A compositionfrom Ruben’s Thamiris, 
queen of Sicily, &c. vide catalougue. 

i suspect this to be a copy from a copy of aco- 
py: yet, in spite of all its degradation, like an old 
horse, still shows some blood, or, in other words, 
the mind of Reubens. Its dark, laboured, spotty 
effect needs no comment. Our wonder is, why it 
was admitted; the fine print, from the original 
picture, which the academy might purchase for 
perhaps five dollars, would be more useful than 
100 such copies, ‘ 

No 4. Jarius’s Daughter raised from the dead— 
St. Mark, chap. 5—no name. 

Another copy either from Rembrandt or of 
the school of Rembrandt, as the fashionable phrase 
now runs, and we must confesss entitled to more 
praise than the last—the reflecting lights are well 
executed, but there is too much discord in black, 
yellow, and white, to analyze here. How the ori- 
ginal told the story we have not had an opportu- 
nity of judging ; but in this our Saviour, with his 
hard, black features, looks more like a physician 
feeling the damsel’s pulse. 

= o. 5. Mademojselle de Montespan——by Mig- 
nard. 

The reputation of Mignard is so well establish- 
ed, that every.thing bearing his name is gazed at 
with an‘appearance of delight by those who would 
be thought judges; for our parts, we have no 
such prejudices—we know his reputation, and he- 
sitate not to declare, that, saving some clear co- 
louring in the face, it does him no credit; if it is 
original, its defects will not bear scrutiny,and if a 
copy, there aré other defects, created by time, 
that ought te have been corrected—such as light 
blue silk turned to dark blue, black calico, heavy 
dirty green curtains, and notwithstanding its prox- 
imity to Cupid’s torch, is no way affected by its 
rays. We presume the torch is out. 

Nos. 6 and 7. A-company of Jadies and genile- 
men and children in the dresses of the last cen- 
tury, &c.&e.—by Le Clerc. 

This style of painting is exquisitely beautiful. 
The true delineation of foliage is well worthy the 
attention of caany living artists. ‘Those who paint 
trees like a multitude of pig tails or cork screw, 
as well as these who sketch them like dumplins, 
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contemplate the centre ground of trees in No, 7 
a masterpiece for the study of all mannerists— 
There is a clearness of touch and transparency of 
colouring throughout both these pictures that 
must ever arrest attention and create applause — 
With the costume o/ the figures or the manners 
of the last century we have but little concern, yet 
cannot but hope our belles will never imitate the 
attitudes or manner of sitting, particularly of the 
principal female figures in each—not, at least, un. 
til they grow as tall, viz. near 15 heads high : 

will then be some excuse for apparent lassitude of - 
their lower limbs. 

No. 8. A seaport, with figures and architecture, 

No.9. A view of a port, with vessels, figures 
and buildings. , 

This last title is mighty concise in description ; 
we now cannot mistake what they were meant 
for, but all we can say of them, after feasting our 
eyes with Le Clerc’s, is more architecture, more . 
heavy than No. 2, with more figures made of brick 
earth. It would not be a great effort of the ima. 
gination, now we are accustomed. to flying pala. 
ces by the magic of a wonderful lamp, to suppose 
these palaces, by the magic ofa wonderful pallet, 
have just arrived to their destination, which will 
then account for the clouds of dust formed in the 
sky. The res, however, are delineated by a 
more masterly hand. 

Nos. 10, 11 and 16. Perspective views of Flo. 
rence, Prague and Lisbon—by Krevinbroe—or ra- 
ther, with sutmission to the compiler of the cata. 
logue, we may say, topographical views—Lisbon 
is more a birdg-eye view. ‘There is, or rather 
was once, a very fine effect of light and shade in 
these pictures previous to their being retouch. 
ed and badly cleaned; they still retain evidence 
of much good execution and perseverance, and 
stamp the painter a man of no ordinary mind, and 
are, no doubt, faithful representations, and would 
forfh a good link in the chain of the history of 
painting. Much as we approve of this method of 
making the art a grand vehicle of information, we 
cannot recommend our own artists to attempt our 
own scenery or cities, however interesting or pic- 
turesque, on such a scale, unless by order—expe- 
rience, we understand, having proved such specu- 
Jations truly visionary. 


cles, in spandell frames, meant to illustrate, the four 
seasons. What merit these pictures may possess, 
is so completely eclipsed by their neighbors, Le 
Clere’s, that their only impressions a happy same- 
ness in lighting them all from the horizon oppo- 
site the eye, @ profusion of ultra marine, with cold, 
dirty opaque foliage in front. Their uniform ef- 
fect reminds of patterns for tea ‘saucers, all alike 


tion. The trees have been retouched, without 
regard to the harmony of the rest. 
0. 17. Jacob and Laban—Restoret. 

A vile copy from a spirited sketch. 

No 18. A sea piece, with vessels and figures— 
Vandevelde. 

Too high to be scen. We again complain of 
the angular glittering of the light of this room If 
this is a copy ’tisa le one. The sea appears 
well painted—something unharmonious in the sk 
about the tower, and distance, perhaps, retouched, 
or, the copyist has imitated the defects of age.— - 
The continued repetition in catalogue of “ vessels 
and figures,” reminds us of the sign painter’s cus- 





have naw a fine chance of mending their styles— 


—— 





tom of inscribing, this is a cow, this isa dog, &¢. 





Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15. Four small landscapes, cir- .” 


at a distance, with some variety on a near inspec- | 
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Who would suppose Vandevelde’s work requir- 
ed such an explanation ? 

No. 19. Figures, animals and landscape—Theo- 
dore of Naples - 

Figures and animals, we presume, are generally 
in a landscape—'tis confessedly sunset, a compo- 
sition study. A motleyassemblage of objects com- 
bined into an effect, and executed with a style of 

encilling, would do honor to better subjects, too 
dark to dwell upon, unless with the picture before 
you. ’Tis confessedly a masterly work. 
” No. 20. Virgin and Child—acomposition of Van- 


ke. 
an like Raphael, if like any thing—a compo- 
sition of ignorance and presumption—daubing that 
defies all criticism. Putting the name of Van- 
dyke to such trash is too bad. If the painter of 
the last number had undertaken to copy a compo- 
sition of Vandyke, he would, no doubt, have‘made 
the virgin an object of admiration, and reconciled 
us to copies, at least, where there were no hopes 
of obtaining the original. lg 

No. 21. Madame Duclos, an actress—Largilline. 

Reminds us of the works of sir Peter Lilly and 
sir James Thornhill. 

This is a spirited outline, and may have been a 
fine effect. The drawing is good, but time, we 
presume, has made it hard and heavy. ‘The hand 
of time is generally heavy, but this universal le- 
veller appears not to have taken her by the hand, 
which still remains a beautiful specimen of good 
drawing and clear coloring. But what are the 


_ forefingers of each hand pointing at? Such tau- 


tology is bad composition. From stich narrow 
waists and long corsets heaven protect our fair, 


LAW OF THE UNITED STATES. 
An act concerning the Navigation of the U. States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the U. States of America in Congress 
assembled, That after the thirtieth day of Septem- 
ber next no goods, wares, or merchandise, shall be 
‘\mported into the United States from any foreign 
port or place, except in vessels of the U. States, 
orin such foreign vessels as truly and wholly be- 
long to the citizens or subjects of that country .of 
which the goods are the growth, production, or 
manufacture ; or from which such goods, wares, 
or merchandise, can only be, or most usually are, 
first shipped for transportation : Provided, never- 
theless, That this regulation shall not extend to the 
vessels of any foreign nation which has not adopt, 
ed, and which shall not adept, a similar regulation. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That goods, 
wares, or merchandise, imported into the United 
States contrary’ to the true intent and meaning of 
this act, and the ship or vessel wherein the same 
shall be imported, together with hercargo, tackle, 
apparel, and furniture, shall be forfeited to the U. 
States ; and such goods, wares, or merchandise, 
ship, or vessel, and cargo, shall be liable to be 
seized, prosecuted, and condemned, in like man- 
ner, and under the same regulations, restrictions, 
and provisions, as have been heretofore establish- 
ed for the recovery, collection, distribution, and 
remission, of forfeitures to the United States by 
the several revenue laws. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That after the 
thirtieth day of September next, the bounties and 
allowances now granted by law to the owners of 
boats or vessels engaged in the fisheries, shall be 
paid only on boats or vessels, the officers,,and at 


Aeast three fourths of the erews of which shall be 
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proved, to the satisfaction of the collector of the 
district where such boat or vessel shall belong, to 
he citizens of the United States, or persons not 
the subjects of any foreifrn prince or state. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That no goods, ' 
wares, or merchandise, shall be imported, under 
penalty of forfeiture thereof, from one port of the 
United States to another port of the United 
States, in a vessel belonging wholly or in part 
to a subject of any foreign power ; but this 
clause shall not be construed to prohibit the sail- 
ing of any foreign vessel from one to another port 
of the United States, provided no goods, wares, 
or merchandise, other than those imported in such 
vessel from some foreign port, and which shall not 
have been unladen, shall be carried from one port 
or place to another in the United States. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That after the 
thiftieth day of September next, there snall be paid 
a duty of fifty cents per ton upon every ship or ves- 
sel of the United States, which shall be enteredin 
a district in one state from a district in ‘another 
state, except it be an adjoining state on the sea 
coast, or on a navigable river or lake, and excepte 
also it be a coasting vessel going from Long-Island, 
in the state of New-York, to the state of Rhode-' ° 
Island, or from the state of Rhode-Island, to the 
said Long-Island, having on board gocds, wares, 
and merchandise, taken in one stafe, to be deli- 
vered in another state : Provided, That it shall not 
be paid on any ship or vessel having a license to 
trade between the different districts of the United 
States, or to carry on the bank or whale fisheries, 
more than once a year: And provided also, tat if 
the owner of any such vessel, or his agent, shall 
prove, to the satisfaction of the collector, that 
three-fourths at least of the crew thereof are A- 
merican citizens, or persons not the subjects of any 
foreign prince or state, the duty to be paid in such, 
ease shall be only at the rate of six cents per ton; 
but nothing in this section shall be construed to 
repeal or affect any exemption from tonnage duty 
given by the eighth section of the act, entitled “An 
act to provide for the establishment of ceriain dis- 
tricts,” and therein to amend an act, entitled “An 
act to regulate the collection of duties on imports 
and tonnage, and for other purposes.” 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, 'That after the 
thirtieth day of September next, there shall be paid 
upon every ship or vessel of the United States, 
which shall be entered in the United States, from 
any foreign port or place, unless the officerss and 
at least two-thirds of the crew thereof, shall be 
preved citizens of the United States, or persons 


; not the subjects of any foreign prince or statc, to 


the satisfaction of the collector, fifty cents per ton : 
Aad provided alsa, That this section shall not ex- 
tend to ships or vessels of the United State$ which 
are now on foreign voyages, or which may. depart 
from the United States prior to the first day of 
May next, until after their return to some port of 
the United States. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the seve- 
ral bounties and remissions, or abatements of du- 
ties, allowed by this act, in the case of vessels hay- 
ing a certain proportion of seamen who are Ame- 
rican citizens, or persons not the subjects of any 
foreign power, shall be allowed gnly in the case of 
vessels having such proportion of American sea- 
men during their whole “voyage, unless in case of 
sickness, death, or desertion, or where the whole 
or part of the crew shall have been taken priso- 
nersin the yoyage. [.Jbproved, March 1, 1817. 
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FOREIGN SUMMARY. DENMARK, bas 
alte Vienna, July 11.—They write from Constantino. oth 
PRUSSIA. ple, that the successive enlargements of Ode ceiv 
A proclamation was issued by the king of Prus- its daily increasing COMMMETCE, and the privile i A 
sia under date of Berlin, June 17, by which it ap- |] Which it has acquired as a free port, excite a dee the 
P eats that two millions of crowns were assigned |] $¢nsation in the divan. The emperor Alexander ess 
y the king to purchase grain for the inhabitants has also assigne d 690,000 rubles in silver, for the thu 
of the provinces of the Rhine, and in Westpha- maintenance of various establishments of health ; 
lia, in contemplation of an approaching scarcity, |] 494 quarantine, which had been neglected, I 
before the harvest could afford any relief. The SWITZERLAND. a the 
humane intentions of the king were, however, so July 17.—The president of the society of Gene. maj 
tardily executed, that mu+h misery has ensued in ral Utility has received from Amsterdam fiesh de,’ pot 
consequence, and his majesty has therefore or- tails respecting the unhappy fate of the emigrants, E 
dered an immediate inquiry to be made into the |} ! hat eity, which is certainly rich, but whieh hag fort 
causes of the delay, and threatened the “ most auiteredg ere diminution of its resources by the’ Gre 
severe punishment where it shall appear that ei- |} fl! of its manu ar . and where, ever since the ' , on 
ther negligence or cupidity has prevailed.” An |j™onth of Decem rd ast, one half of the inhabi. get 
immediate and faithful report upon the subject is |} ts have been orced to maintain the other, I 
to be made io his majesty. | cannot relieve the wants of. those foreigners. shi] 
The celebrated mineralogist, Wanner, who These wretches have crowded by hundreds into bro 
Igtely died at Dresden, bequeathed to the king of a wretched barrack, where they breathe an infec. gre 
Prussia his valuable collection of mincrals estima- ||tious atmosphere, and where the dying and the’ wit 
ted at 150,000 crowns. dead, the sick, and the woman in child-bed, are: cap 
ownnen. mixed pell-mell together. Many have perished ves 
ia : ‘ga . with hunger: and that in Holland—(exclaims the ide 
rhe gues, of Sweden have contracted |! correspondent)—and that at Amsterdam!’ ft °° be 
for a new loan of three millions with the London |} tue that the government employs some hundreds ; 
bankers. J 1 of them on the works of the flelder, but the wo. tak 
_ Stockhblm, July 15.—Yesterday his majesty sent |! men and children remain in the most deplorable but 
for the hereditary prince’ Oscar, in order to take Hl condition. Even America will not have any more of nia 
his seat next his majesty in the council of state, || s4056 emigrants. } 
and in future to be present at its deliberations.— |} 41] the accounts from the eastern part of Swit. for 
the hereditary prince was introduced by the !]7-+and, announce the terror and the damage ] 
crown prince his father, upon which his majesty caused by the late iaundations. ‘The storms have col 
addressed him in the following remarkable and || -a+rjed desolation into the lower parts of the can.” hat 
excellent speech : ton ofGlaris. The Linth has broken its dykes in’ lon 
My Graxnson—It is a solemn and affecting |] three places. The bridges of Glaris and Helstal be: 
moment for me, when I see you take the place |/have fallendown; that of Miolis threatens togoto his 
at my side, in which you are to witness the de-|/ruin. Gessau, Rutti, Fieriseure, and Hagelschauer, bu 
liberations upon the weifare of the people whose |] in ‘Toggenburg, felt the whole violence of the 
future fates Heaven has determined to be your{/storm on the 4th and Sth. All the torrents’ ho 
care. My age andinfirm health do not allow me || have overflowed. The bridge of Oberglatts is in 
to say on this occasion all that my tenderness for |} ruins. an 
you, and my long experience make me desirous of |] At BasJe the Rhine rose so much on the 6th, as ey 
expressing. I will merely remind you, that you |!to inundate the city as far as the fish market; the 
will one day become the chief of two free nations. |} citizens were forced to cross the streets in boats, th 
Shew them by your respect fortheir rights, Low || The Rhine continually brought down with it tress, of 
you would have them respect yours. It is the || parts of buildings, drowned animals, showing by 
constant equipoise between these rights that in |} these numerous wrecks the ravages it has exercis- ' 
free states produces order and strength, and it is |}ed elsewhere. . ce 
the part of the sovereign by justice, humanity, At Constance, the lake was much higher on the Di 
courage and judgment, to direct and develope }/6th than in 1666, and even some inches bigher | 
this principle for the highest object, the general ||than 'n 1560. In spite of unremitting exertions, ty 
welfare. Never forget, my grandson, that I this ||the bridge of Lincau is carried away. On the’ th 
day impose upon you a sacred and cherished ¢¥i- |ibanks of the lake, many communes are under ” a 
ty, namely, that of paying when I shall be no |; water, and itis feared will continue so for a lon 
more, my debt to your father for all the warm |itime, the vent by which the waters must rin | 
love, the kind attention, and the unwearied ten- |] when the lake falls, being too small. Inthe low. de 
derness which he has shown me from the very {jer Reinthal, the surface of the waters which cov” | re 
first hour of his connexion with this kingdom.— |ler the fields and roads, and upon which one may oF 
Be to him what he is to me ; be his supports }}easily navigate between half ruined houses, was ti 
he is mine ; press your heart to his, as he presses |] three leagues in circumference. At Horn, and ¥ 
himself to mine. My country, your father and |/fullalong the lake, a great many pro are B 
you—this, my son, is what you shall read in my || abandoned ; the waters threaten the foundations ‘ . 
countenauce as long as my heart shall beat; but |} of the most solid edifices. In the Oberland many m1 
when my voice, already faint, shall have become || bridges have been carried away ; the fields, the’ tu 
for ever silent, may the Almighty protect thee ; |] meadows, the plantations, were entirely submer- a 
may he guide thy steps according to his laws, and || ged, and pieces of the soil were seen a E: 
permit thee, in the course of ages, to behold from |] about, torn up by the fury of the waters, covered F 
higher regions thy name, the honor and delight |] with potatoes, vegetables and hay. On the Oth, th 
of the earth. during a violent tempest, the lightning struck the ot 
‘The crown prince also made in this a solemn] village of Diterswell and burnt a house. Neat on 
address to the king and to the prince his sen. Nieutengen many cattle were killed by lightning. ou 
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Other accounts, equally distressing, have been re- 
ceived from other quarters. . 

Among the strangers lately arrived here, are, 
the English gen. Kidd, gen. Kosciusko, the count- 
ess of Reussillgn, the marquis Maximilian of Be- 


thune, &c. 
. ENGLAND. 


on, July 25—The prince regent appointed 
de nai ‘ceewikie Edward Thornton to be his 
majesty’s envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary at the court of Portugal. : 

By accounts from the north of Italy, we are in- 
formed that colonel Brun, one of the chiefs of the 
Grenoble conspiracy, has been arrested at Genoa, 
on the eve of embarkation for North America, to- 

ther with some of his associates. 

It is stated, on the authority of a captain of a 
ship lately arrived from Tunis, that a war had 
broken out between the Beys of Tunis and Al- 
giets. The former now fulfils his engagements 
with England so rapidly, that he lately order the 
captain of a corsair, who had captured a British 
vessel to be instantly hung with the string of the 
identical flag which he had piratically forced to 
be struck to him. 

An Knglish frigate has arrived at Leghorn to 
take on lain five millions of money—a reim- 
bursement made to England by the king or Sardi- 
nia for war expenses. 

A new patent has been taken out in England, 
for a mode of lighting private houses with gas. 

Four systems of telegraphic signals are under 
consideration in England. One by Sir i:ome Pop- 
ham; another by Mr. Maryatt ; another by co- 
lone) M‘Donald ; and the last by Mr. Conolly, who 
was in Boston, a short time since, and submitted 
his system to the inspection of our navy officers, 
but a period of peace dimished its interest. 

The tax on cottages and the smaller class of 
houses has been repealed. 

Despatches from the governor of St. Helena, 
announce that Napoleon is well, and that there is 
no alteration in his liberty. 

The French government have obtained a far- 
ther loan of twelve millions of dollars of the houses 
of Baring and others. 

IRELAND. 

An Aerenaut—Myr. Saddler, the younger, as- 
cended in a Balloon fromthe cavalry barrack, near 
Dublin, on Tuesday, the 22d, at forty minutes 
ast one P. M. and landed about a mile and a half 
rom Holyhead, at seven P. M. having crossed 
the Irish Channel in five hours and twenty mi- 
nutes, 

FRANCE, 

Arrest for debt—Persons who think that a resi- 
dence in France is a complete security against ar- 
rests for debt contracted in England, will read 
with interest the following siatement. ‘lhe son 
ofan English nobleman retired to France some 
time ago, in consequence of pecuniary embarrass- 
ments. He was met there by a Frenchman, M. 
Brunet, who had kept a hotel in Leicester square, 
to whiom he owed a debt contracted in his house. 
This hotel-keeper had made a considerable for- 
tune here, and had received letters of denization, 
on the purchase of couasiderable estates. The 
English gentleman was arrested on the 10th of 
February last, at the suit of this hotel keeper, for 
the debt contracted in England, and thrown into a 
miserable goal, in a provincial town in France, 
among the lowest vagabonds imprisones| for all 
sorts ofofences, In vain was bail tendered for 
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his appearance to answer the suit. By the new 
law, no bail can be given without the assent of the 
creditor, it being the maxim that “ Le debiteur qui 

se promener ne paye jamais.”—He has accord- 
ingly lain ever since in this miserable place.— 
The case has come on before the civil court of 
the district. The defendant pleaded first, that 
the debt was contracted in England, and that 
therefore the court had not jurisdiction. This 
was over ruled on the plea that the question was, 
whether the debt was due toa Frenchman, not 
where the debt was contracted. 

But the defendant pleaded secondly, that the 
plaintiff was’not a Frenchman, he having in his 
application to the British government renounced 
his allegiance to France, and declared his desire 
of becoming a subject to the king of Great Britain, 
and that by his letters of denization he had actu- 
ally become so. ‘These letters of denization were 
put in as proof. ‘To this it was answered, that a 
Frenchman could not withdraw his allegiance . 
from his own sovereign, and declared Mr. Brunet 
tobe still a French subject. The unfortunate 
English gentleman therefore continues immured 
in the French prison, and all applications to our. 
ambassador and consul, as well as to the com- 
mander in chief of the allied troops in France for 
inteference have failed. It is believed that the 
next question to be tried will be, whether a French 
subject, buying a debt contracted in England, may 
not arrest the debtor for it in France ? Once ar- 
rested, there can be no relief for months or years. 
During the whole time of the process, wh'ch may 
be carried successively through four courts, the 

risoner must,remain in the common gaol with fe- 
lons and delinquents. All this may be a great 
hardship, but is very similar to our own law. ‘Fo 
us, it seems, that the only inquiry should be—Is 
the claim a just one, or not? If the defendant 
has used Brunet’s lodgings, eaten his mutton and 
drank his wine, there can be no harm in his being 
compelled to pay for them. How that maiter 
stands we have no means of knowing. 

Paris, July 21.—Grand Steam Boat.—We un- 
derstand that the grand steam-boat La Duchess de 
Berri. will be Jaunched at Bovenon the 25th of 

August, the festival of St. Louis. This vessel, 
built by order of the marquis de Jouffruy, under 
the direction of captain Heble, with the greatest 
care, will in nothing be found inferior to the fin- 
est steam boats of America. She perfectly re- 
sembles a beautiful corvette, with twenty pieces 
of cannon, and will carry three hundred passen- 
gers, and merchandise in proportion. Her bottom 
is coppered, and* her pump possesses the force of 
24 horses It is reported that her first voyage 
will be for Paris. 

The correctional tribunal has condemned to 
four months imprisonment, an individual, who 
lately, in the theatre de la Porte St. Martins, re- 
sisted the gendarmes, and publicly invoked the 
name of the usurper. 

Mr. Baring, the English banker, had a long 
interview with the duke of Wellington, this morn- 


ing. 
ALGIERS, 

Important —The New-York Gazette of the 13th ° 
inst. says—We have scena letter froma gentle. 
man at Gibraltar, dated June 21, stating, that the 
writer had conversed with an officer belonging 
to the U. S. ship Peacock, just arrived at that 








place from Algiersand Tunis. From the latter place 
they had brought our cansul, Mr. Anderson, who, 
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was induced to leave thee, owing to his having 
been treated in a manner that would not justify 
his remaining longer as the representative of the 
United States. The bey, for some time previous 
to his departure, would not permit him to come 
into his presence, in consequence of his refusing 
to kiss his highness’ hand. He has also detained 
there an American citizen, for demanding pay- 
ment for property sold his highness to the 
amount of severat thousand dollars, The Pea- 
cock lefi them getting their fortifications in order, 
and it is the general opinion that there will be a 
brush with them, soon after her joining the squad- 
ron at Marseilles. She will sail as soon as she 
can get ii a supply of provisions and water. 
TRIPOLI. 

Marseilles, July 12.—Intelligence from Tripoli 
relates the following fact: A Tripoli corsair 
captured, not long since, an English vessel, whose 
as were not at first recognised, and took it 
triumphantly into port. The consul of that na 
tion, a8 sooh as he heard ihe circumstance, has- 
fened to the government-house, arid asked ifa 
declaration of war hadbdeen issued. The bey 
protested that nothing had occurred to change his 
amicable dispositions towards his Britannic majes- 
ty, and in support of this declaration, ordered 
that the flag of the captured vessel should be 
brought to him, and that the captain of the cor- 
sair should be hung with the rope ofit. The sen- 
tence was iminediately executed. ° 

SENEGAL. 

Brussels, July 27 —Yie consul general of France 
at Amsterdam, has just published the following 
notice : 

The consul gencral of France residing at Am- 
sterdam, informs the merchants by this notice, 
that according to orders which he has received 
from his government, no vessel coming from fo- 
reign countries will be admitted in Senegal, or in 
the dependencies of that country. ‘This notice is 
given, because numerous applications have been 
made by merchants in the Netherlands to the 
minister of marine in France. 

BRITISH PROVINCES. 

Restoration—By the Enterprize, capt. Frazer, 
arrived at Boston on the Ith inst. in 11 days from 
Halifax, we learn that by a decision of the admi- 
ralty court at that place on the 29th August last, 
the twenty sail of American fishing vessels carried 
into Halifax on the 17th June by his majesty’s 
ship Dee, capt. Chambers, are to be restored to 
the cluimants. 

SPANISH PROVINCES. 

Tigportation of Slaves.—The Havanna Diary, con- 
tains an official return of the slaves imported into 
that port, from December 1, 1816, to July 31, 3817, 
x period of eight monils.—According to this state- 
ment, the whole number amounts to, eleven thou- 
sand one hundred und sixty one ! 

; AMELIA ISLAND. 

From the Savannah Republican, of the 11th instant. 

General MacGregor resigned on the 4th inst. 
after receiving the restenations of most of the per- 
sons originally on the expedition. ‘Tie command 
is now in colonel Irvine from New-York, and they 
profess a determination, to fight governor Coppin- 
ger, who is assembling a large force in the vicini- 
ty. Lis chief power will be our own countrymen, 
who are flocking to him from both sides of the ri- 
ver St. Mary’s. Report gives him 800. It is im- 
possible ; at all events the present force will fail. 
‘They have neither talents por resources nor popu- 
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larity—for most men will always be 
vateering nest—into which this is to 
The Morgiana with sheriff H—d arrived 


against a py 
De Converted, 


days ago—she has, like the Argo, be 

mised golden fleece. She bias “nocheg for sre 
Gregor—no money, men or train of cannon ote 
ter—in short no munitions of war for him—nor 
she, herself, as was intended, a public vessel 
mere privateer, not even hoisting the flag of the 
republic. General MacGregor resigned to ¢olg. 
nel Irvine who was duly elected chief of the milita. 
ry republic. There are many causes of failare— 
discordant materials—and private discontent im. 
properly had against MacGregor, who has 
stinted of resources and grossly deceived ; and 


thus his conduct has been discolored. The Ney. | 


York expedition are all backed out or turned pri- 
vateersmen—they have sent him nothing ‘and ¢q. 
balled abroad and with him to remove him—h 
have succeeded—and all of reflection have left tlie 
place with Sir Gregor. He has had one or two 
conspiracies to surprise the fart, and deliver it tg 
theenemy. The General and his wife left Amelig 
onthe Sth inst. ' 

In the course of next week a full statement will 
be given of the whole expedition, &c. until then 
the public, it is hoped will suspend any opinion 
unfavorable to MacGregor—He has genius and 
honor, and deserves a better fate than to have 
been ruined in this enterprise by such paltry means, 

The United States’ brig Saranac arrived ut 
Mary’s on the 4th inst. and a company of artillery, 
equipped as infantry, has been some weeks at 
Point Petre, undoubtedly, we presume, to’ pro. 
tect a frontier sea-port, which is now, on atcount 
of its contiguity to contending forces particularly 
necessary. 


From the Southern Patriot of the 12th instant. 
Just as our paper was goin x to press, we were 
politely favored with the following extraet ofa 
letter, received this morning from St- Mary’¢ 
5 ~ a 
dated the 5th September. we 
“1 had some business which called me to Fer 
nandina this morning. On my arrival there, I 
was sorry to find the place in the greatest possi- 
ble state of confusion. Colonels Poser and Paa- 
Ker had resignéd their commissions two days 
ago, and last evening general M‘Grecon resign 
ed his command on that station, and re-e 
of board his brig, with his family and furniture. 
Colonel Ervine has been appointed to the tempo- 
rary command, andacouncil of officers was to take 
place, to determine whether to risque a battle; 
or to abandon the place peaceably —The Mor 
gianna’s men and guns have arrived. They have 
now three armed brigs, and three schooners be- 
sides about eighty men, exclusive of officers, nals 
ing ninety-four in all; and military and naval 
stores urrived at St. Mary’s this morning, inthe 
ship Margaret, from New-York—so that if the 
Patriots consider the place worth a their 
force is certainly more than sufficient for that. 
object. 
“The Spaniards are said to be in considérable 
force at Cedar Point, about twenty miles to the 
southward of Fernandina, waiting for some trans 
ports with ordnance and military stores from St 
Augustine. A few Florida militia are encamped 
at the Orange Grove, on the Main, in’ view of 
Fernandina, waiting to join the Spanish forces— 
It is said, and generally believed, that governor 
Coppinger will command in persoy.. 
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« The United States brig Saranac, came in yes- 


terday, and, 1 understand, will remain on this 


tion.” 4 See 
Sper of a letter from Fernandina, to the editor of 


the Charleston City Gazette, dated the 6th inst. 

«“ We are all in confusion—M‘Gregor has re- 
signed the command, and his officers and mende- 
serting daily. They expect an attack to-morrow 
from the Spaniards. Ihave moved my family and 
part of my goods to St. Mary’s, there to wait the 
result. -I hope it will not be long, before the 
Americans get possession of the Floridas—we 
shail have no peace until this takes place.” 

ST 
DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Cattle Show.—The premiums for the Brighton 
cattle show are announced, which are to be award- 
ed onthe 14th and 15th October. They consist 
of 18 for the best specimens of stock, of from 5 
to 100 dollars—making an aggregate of 830 dol- 
lars; two of 40 and one of 30 dollars for agricul- 
tural experiments ; one of 75, one of 30, and three 
of 20 dollars for inventions in agriculture ; and one 
of 50, one of 30, and four of 20 dollars are to be 
awarded for the best specimens of domestic ma- 
nufactures. A ploughing match is to take place 
at the same time; and premiums of 35 dollars and 
20 dollars will be given to the two teams which 
perform best. 

CONNECTICUT. 
The treasurer of Connecticut has lately received 
ten thousand dollars of the claim of that state 
inst the government of the United States— 
Fifty thousand dollars were received last spring, 
and we believe there is a balance of nearly 
§ 100,000 still due 
NEW-YORK. 

Steam Boat Burnt.—It is with pain, says the Al- 
bany Argus; we have to state the loss of the steam 
boat Champlain, captain Brush. She took fire on 
Saturday night last, while lying at the wharf at 
Whitehall, and notwithstanding every exertion to 
extinguish the flames, burnt to the water’s edge. 
The books, papers and about one half of the fur- 
niture weresaved. The fire took place near the boi- 
ler, and had attained a great height when disco- 
veved. ‘The Champlain belonged to a company 
of gentlemen, —a7 residing in this city. 

e are happy to add for public information, tha: 
this accident will not interrupt the arrangements 
as advertised, as the Phenix will perform two 
trips from Whitehall to St. John’s and back again 


in each week. 
1. Buffalo, Sept. 2. 

Large and valuable arrival of furs—Last week, 
the schr. Tigress, and sloop Hannah, deposited 
the largest and most valuable lot of furs, ever be- 
fore seen in this village. They consisted of bea- 
ver, otter, muskrat, bear-skins and buffalo robes ; 
322 packs were consigned to Hart and Lay, own- 
ed by John Jacob Astor, of New-York, and 150 
acks were consigned to Townsend and Coit, be- 
jonging toseveralowners. These furs came down 
in the Tigress, and in consequence of the starting 
of a plank on the 19th August near the head of 
the lake, she sprung aleak, and a part of the car- 
go was landed in a-damaging state, but owing to 
the timely exertions of the merchants to whom 
they were consigned, property to a large amount 
fas been saved to the owners—We Icarn that 
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a part of this cargo was insured at Boston. One 
hundred and twenty-two packs came down in the 
sloop Hannah, perfectly safe. These furs have 
been estimated at rising of 150 thousand dollars ; 
the damage is supposed to amount to 10 or 12 
thousand dollars. 

MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, Sept. 13.—Battle Celebration—The 
various military corps attached to the third bri- 
gade paraded ‘on Hampstead Hill on the 12th inst. 
to celebrate the interesting event which occurred 
on that day in the year 1814. The appearance of 
the brigade was elegant and soldier-like—and a 
sham fight commenced by the artillery and sup- 
ported by the riflemen and infantry, tended to 
display the knowledge and skill of the officers 
and men in military tactics. 

We observed with grateful pleasure in the 
ranks a number of our fellow soldiers, whose hon- 
orablc tears declared their bravery and devotion 
to the public good. 

The two corps of artillery commanded by cap- 
tains Beruy and Pennineron, which were station- 
ed at Fort M‘Henry during its bombardment, 
marched to the Fort on the 13th inst. in Com, 
memoration of the dangers encountered and e¢s- 
caped on that most trying occasion— American. 

Service of Plate—The g¢itizens of Baltimore, 
through their committee, presented, on Friday 
last, ( the 12th of September_) to com. JOHN RODG- 
ERS, a Servicer of Pate, in testimony of the high 
sense entertained by them of the important aid 
afforded by him, in the defence of Baltimore 
against our late enemy, on the 12th-and 13th of 
September, in the year 1814. : 

The service consists of the following articles, 
viz :—Two soup tureens, eight meat dishes of 
different sizes, one fish cish and strainer, four ve- 

table dishes, two soup ladles, four sauce res 
our sauce ladles, two dozen table forks, one brea 
basket, two pitchers —7b. 

Specie— Baltimore, Sept. 13—The English na- 
tional sloop Primrose, arrived below, in 20 days 
from Kingston, Jamaica, has on board three hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the United States’ bank. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

A branch of the bank of the United States is to 

be established at Fayetteville. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Major General ANpREw Pickens an eminently 
distinguished revolutionary character, died at his 
seat at Tomassee on the 11th of August last. 

The fever in South Carolina has extended its 
ravages to Beaufort. In consequence of tlie great 
mortality there, the council set apart ‘Thursday 
last, to be observed as a day of Humiliation, Fast- 
ing, and Prayer to Almighty God, that he might 
stay his judgment, and arrest the great calamity 
which afflicts that place. 

Charleston, September, 6th.—Food for superstition 
—About the 15th or 16th of August, a Pride of 
India Tree in State-street, dropped all its leaves 
though entirely greén. A few days afterwards a - 
person in each of two houses next door to each 
other, and on the north and south side of the 
tree was taken sick ; one of whom died— about 
three days afterwards, the buds put fourth again 
from the tree, and it is now progressing to a full 
bloom. What a striking emblem of the frailty of 
human nature, and of its spiritual renovation. 
The circumstance could not but occasion some 
reflections in the bosoms of those on whom it had 
recently reflected so inviting ashade. Ther@is 
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perhaps not another tree of its kind in the city 
that has been thus operated upon by the hand of 
nature. The tree may be scen near the door of 
captain Walter’s store.— Times. 

Sea Island Cotton.—A letter from an intelligent 
planter on Edisto-Island to his friend in Charles- 
ton, under the date of the 27th of August, gives 
the following melancholly account of the failure 
of the cotton crops on that Island ,— “ As far as 
my knowledge extends, crops were never known 
to be inferior, andI feel no hesitation in stating, 
that. the united crops on Edisto will not average 
seventy-five pounds of cotton per acre ; nor will 
this appear surprising wier the tremendous and 
unexampled rains we daily experience: You may 
form some idea of the crop, when you are ac- 
quainted with the fact, that it rained here severe- 
ly fourteen days in June, 20 in July, and seven- 
teen days up to this date in August, ” It is stated 
in other letters from the same Island, that there 
have been but three dry days in more than two 
months. ; 

TENNESSEF. 

Elections.—The compensation law has produced 
an entire change in the congressional representa- 
tion of this state, except that William G. Blount is 
re-elected by a very small majority over general 
Cocke, John Rhea is elected over Sevier in the 
first district; Thomas Claiborne over Cannon and 
Weakly in the 5th; Geo. W. L. Marr succeeds 
Mr. Reynolds in the 6th ; Dr. Samuel Hogg suc- 
ceeds Mr. Henderson in the 4th; and Francis 
Jones succeeds J. Thomas in the 5d. For gover- 
nor M‘Minn is re-elected over Foster, whu ob. 
tained majorities in Davidson and some other coun- 
ties in West Tennessee. 

LOUISIANA. \ 

The following Ordinance’ we thinlz a salutary 
-* one, and might be adopted in many other places 
to advantage. ; 

Be it Ordained by the City Council of New-Or- 
leans, That-every person who shall have furnished 
lodgings, within this city or suburbs, to one or 
more women or girls, notoriously addicted to 
lewdness and debauch, and shall occasion scandal, 
or in any way disturb the peace and _ tran- 
quility of the neighborhood, shall pay a fine of 
FIFTEEN poLtans for each and every day such per- 
son shall continue to furnish lodgings as aforesaid, 
to any woman or girl of the above description, 
after having receive a notice from the mayor 
to that effect. 

Signed, SAML. C. YOUNG, Pres. pro. tem. 
Approved, July 20, 1817. 


Signed, AUG. MACARTY, Mayor. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TOUR. 

The President of the United States arrived at 
Pittsburg, Pa. on the Sthinst. ~The following ac- 
count of his reception there is given in the Pitts- 
burg Gazette of the 9th. 

On Friday last the citizens of Pittsburg were 

_ gratified by the long anticipated arrival of the 
President. On this occasion we believe that no 
exertion was spared, and no mar‘: of attention o- 
mitted to render the reception of our distinguish- 
ed visitor cordial and respectful. A few miles 
from the city he was met by the committee of 
arrangement and conducted to the ferry, where an 
elegant barge, rowed by four sea-capiuins, waited 











hjs approach. As he descended the hill to the 
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river a national salute was fired from the ci 


a band of music attended the ba while te 


ing. On landing he was receiy ith mj 
honors by captain Irwin’s company oF nally 
light infantry, and by the citizens with loud oo 
mations. A coach with four horses Waited t 

te A to > lodgings, but observin ration 
authorities of the city were 

walk also. s bate? chose to 

Here followed the order of processi 
ne He = conducted tothe house ame 

ilkins, . where preparations” 
for his m Are. Ate si! ns had been made 

On the bellowing morning the municipality of 
the city waited on him and the follow; ad 
ons ope by Janes Ross, Ego. Pres, 

ent of the select council and chairtgan 6f th. 
committee of arrangément : . te 
To James Monroe, Eiq. President of the U. State, 
Mr. Prestent, IP gd! 

The select and common councils, the 
aldermen, and citizens of Pittsburg, have intrust. 
ed me to offer you their congratulations and mos 
cordial welcome on your arrival in this city; . 

We rejoice at seeing a President of the United 
States for the first time upon the western waters. 
and the interest we feel in this visit is greatly en. 
hanced by the lively recollection that we see in 
his person, the early, uniform, active friend of the 
western country, who was finally successful in ge. 
curing to us the invaluable right of free. commu. 
nication with the ocean through the Mississippi ; 
an attainment second in magnitude only to nation. 
al independence itsetf, and inseparably connect. 
ed with it. ‘ 

We anticipate the happiest results from your 
personal examination of the frontier as well 4s of 
the interior of this portion of the union; y 
confidence in the resources of the great repul} 
over which you preside, will be. strengthened by 
observing our unexampled increase of population, 
our habitual industry, our pregress in agriculture, 
manufactures, and the useful arts, and the im 
mense region of fertility which yet remains a pub: 
lic stock. 

While the people witness your paternal atten. 
tion to their local advantages and wants, ,as well 
as to their external safety,.and see the public good 
anxiously sought out and cherished in. the west, 
as wellas the cast, without distinetion of persons 
or places, we are perfectly assured, that theiraf- 
fections, as well as their duty will every where w 
nite them in support of the measures you may 
find most conducive to the public interest during 
your administration. , ; 

‘We ardently wish you the continuance of Tong 
life and health to pursue the course’ you hayé $0 4 
auspiciously begun, and that at the end of 
career you may reccive and enjoy the richest te 
ward of a patriot’s toils—national gratitude for hav- 
ing augmented national happiness. 

With great pleasure I avail myself of this ocea- 
sion torenew to you the assurances of my ownye- 
ry high consideration and respect. 

To which the President returned the following mh 
ewer. 
TO JAMES ROSS, Esq. 
Chairman of the committee, deputed by the city 
of Pittsburg. 

Six, Returning from a tour along a large portion 
of our Atlantic and inland frontiers, which Tundet- 
took from a sense of duty, I am happy to pass 
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through this town; and have been much gratified 
by the friendly reception which has been. given 
me by the select and common councils, and_ by 
the mayor, aldermen, and citizens of Pittsburg. 
Knowing no differenee hetween the just claims 
of one portion of our country and another, | con- 
sider it my duty, to attend equally to the rights 
and interests of the whole. It is on this principle 
that I undertook this tour, and that 1 shall extend 
it hereafter, should I be blessed with health, to 
other paris of our union, 
Having from very early life, in every station I 
have held, used my best efforts to obtain for my 
fellow citizens the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, no one could be more gratified than I was, 
at its final accomplishment. ‘The favorable opi- 
nion which you kindly express of my services, 
in support of that great right is peculiarly gra- 
tifying to me; I owe it, however, to candor 
to state, that | have no other merit than that 
of an honest zeal exerted in its support, ~ in 
obedience to the instructions of the government, 
under which Iacted, and in harmony with my ve- 


‘nerable associate in the treaty which secured it. 


I have seen with great interest in this tour, the 
most satisfactory proofs of the rapid growth of 
this portion of our union—of the industry of its 
jnhabitants—and of their progress in agriculture, 
ynanufactures, and the useful arts. I have deriv- 
ed great satisfaction, also, from the opportunity it 
has afforded me of forming a more just estimate, 
than I could otherwise have obtained, of the vast 
amount, great wer and value of public lands, 
yet to be disposed of. . 

Devoted to the principles of our free, republican 
constitution ; incapable of discriminating between 
the rights and interests of the eastern and wes- 
tern sections of our union; and having no friend- 
ghips to serve, or resentments to gratify at the ex- 
pense of the public welfare, I shall steadily pur- 
sue these objects, by such a course of impartial 
and upright policy, as shall appear, according to 
my best judgment most likely to secure them.— 
Acting on these principles, I shall always calculate 
with confidence on the support of my fellow-citi- 
zens in such measures as may be found conducive 
to the public welfare. 

Permit me, sir, to offer through you to the se- 
fect and common councils, the mayor, aldermen 
and citizens of Pittsburg my best wishes for their 
welfare, and to request you to be assured of my 
great consideration, and respect for you person- 
ally. JAMES MONROE. 


On the same morning the President visited the 
United States’ arsenal near this place. On Sunday 
— he attended the Episcopal church and in 
tae afternoon the Presbyterian meeting ; and 
while this article is going to press (Monday) we 
understand that he will remain here this day, for 
the purpose of visiting our manufactorics, and 
will leave this on Tuesday, for Brownsville, in- 
tending to return to the seat of government, by 
way of the United States turnpike. Generals 
Brown and Macomb will repair hence to their re- 
spective commands. 


THE PRESIDENT’S RETURN. 

On Wednésday evening, just at the setting of 
the sun, the President of the United States arriv- 
od from his northern tour, at the house prepared 
for tie dwelling of the Chief Magistrate of tlie na- 
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tion. On his approach to the District, he was met 
a few miles from Georgetown by the mayor and a 
deputation of citizens from that town who wel- 
comed his return. At the limits of the District he 
was met by a cavalcade of citizens from the dis- 
trict generally, on horseback and in carriages, 
who were soon joined by a troop of horse frona 
Alexandria, and a band of music, who escorted 
him to his dwelling in this city. On his approach 
to the lines of Georgetown, he was greeted by a 
national salute from a detachment of Georgetown 
artillery, which was responced by Fort Washing- 
ton. On approaching his mansion, the President 
was received by the Marine Corps, under the 
command of Major Miller, with the honor due: to 
his station. He dismounted at the door of his. re- 
sidence, and was received by many of his fellow- 
citizens who waited his arrival. Gen. J. P. Van 
Ness delivered a verbal congratulation and wel- 
come to the President, in behalf of the citizens of 
the District of Columbia ; to which he gave a very 
affectionate reply, and adverted to objects and. 
circumstanees of his tour. Spoke of the cordiali- 
ty with which he was every where received on his 
arduous tour, and of the prosperity of the country 
generally through which he had travelled: and 
expressed much satisfaction at the, manifestation 
of a national feeling and attachment to the true 
principles of the constitution. After concluding, 
he retired in the midst of the hearty cheers of the 
spectators, who immediately dispersed and left 
him to that repose his fatigues required. 

On Thursday, at 12 o’clock, agreeably to pre- 
vious arrangement, the Mayor of the City of 
Washington, and the Members of the Boards of 
Aldermen and of Common Council waited on the 
President ; and Bexsasn G. Onn, esq. the Mayor, 
presented to him, in behalf of the City, the fol- 
lowing address : : 

} Mr. Presrpent, . 


Your fellow-citizens and neighbors cannot 
receive you amongst them after the interesting 
and useful tour you have taken, without usin 
the occasion to demonstrate their high respect and 
attachment. Ye 

The pcople, sir, in their undivided and un- 
restrained honors to their Chief Magistrate, have 
not only done justice to merit, but have done 
more : they have strengthened their government 
by spontaneous manifestations of tlicir happiness 
and unanimity—they have developed the highly 
interesting fact, that that svstem is best which in- 
terferes least with the rights inherent in every 
rational creature, and which secures the bless- 
ings of civilization by the moral sense of the na« 
tion more than by the coercise arm of the civil 
and military power. 

In the tour which you have just finished, we 
have sympathized with you in your fatigues, and 
exulted with you in the extraordinary demon- 
strations of the nation’s love, which, though ~ 
sometimes oppressive, are always grateful. Dese 

otic rulers obtain the adulation of slaves, whom, 
by their vices, they have madc miserable ; but 
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you, the choice of a free and enlightened people, 
receive assurances of approbation and ‘esteem 
from those you largely participate in rendering 
happy. 
The pleasure which your return affords us is 
augmented by the consideration that we have 
now the opportunity of addressing you in the 
dwelling which the nation has once more pre- 
for the reception and accommodation of the 
Chief Magistrate of the United States. In these 
sentiments the mayor, board of aldermen and 
board of common council cordially unite with the 
citizens of Washington, in tendering you the 
welcome of friendship in the language of can- 
dor and in the fullness of affection and confidence- 

To which the President returned the following 
reply : 

T the mayor, board of aldermen, and board of | 
‘common council of the City .of Washington. 

I cannot express in sufficiently strong terms the 
gratification which I feel in returning to the seat 
of government, after the long and very interesting 
tour in which I have been engaged; and I beg 
you to be assured that nothing can contribute 
more to dissipate the fatigue to which I have-been 
expaged, than the very cordial reception which 
hag been given me by my fellow-citizens and 
neighbors, of the city and district. 

I shall always look back to the important inci- 
dents of my late tour, with peculiar satisfaction. I 
flatter myself that I have derived from it informa- 
tion which will be very useful in the discharge of 
the cuties of the high trust confided to me ; and, 
in other respects, it has afforded me the highest 
gratification. In all that portion of our country 
through which I have passed,I have seen, with 
delight, proofs the most conclusive, of the devo- 
tion of our feHow-citizens to the principles of our 
free republican government, and to our happy 
union. The spontaneous andindependent man- 
ner in which these sentiments were declared, by 
the great body of the people, with other marked 
circumstances attending them, satisfied me that 
they came from the heart. United firmly in the 
support of these great, these vital interests, we 
may fairly a that all difficulty on minor 
questions will disappear. 

In returning to the city of Washington, | rejoice 
to find the public building intended for the ac. 
commodation of the Chief Magistrate, ina state to’ 
receive me, and to admit within it this friendly 
interview with you. JAMES MONROE. 





EDITOR’S CABINET. 

A New Map—We have received a prospectus 
of anew map of the state of Louisiana, and part 
of the state of Mississippi and Alabama territory, 
by Maxrietp Luptow, esquire, who, we learn, 
has been engaged in surveying the country, south 
of Tennessee for the last eight years, under the 
surveyor general. ‘The plate, we are informed, 
is now in the hands of the engraver, in Philadel- 
phia, and is expected to be completed in Decem- 
ber next. The map will be six feet six inches*by 
four feet, on a scale of eight miles to an inch; 
and will embrace the country lying within the fol- 
lowing boundries :— 

Beginning at the confluehge of the Sabine ri- 








ver with the Gulf of Mexico; thence up the Sa- 
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bine to the point where the 32d degree 
Intitude crosses the same ; thence Pra Lam 


rth tothe 


33d degree of latitude ; thence following the 384° 


degree, east, to the western boundary line of the 
state of Georgia; thence following that 


southward, to the Chattahoochee river ; thetice 
down that river to the Gulf of Mexico, and thence: 
following the margin of the sea coast, w 
to the place of beginning. 
On one corner of this Map, will be & Contect 
plat, shewing the landing of the British 
when the attack was made on N ew-Orleans in 1815. 
This plat exhibits the several fortifications erect. 
ed by the British on the Mississippi river, and the 
line of march on their retreat, and also the lines 
of general Jackson. 

“Navigation Act—We understand that fo cir. 
cular instructions have, as yet, been given to 
collectors, on the subject of the law we this day 
publish, concerning the navigation of the United 


States. From.the phraseology of the first section, - 


it would appear that some difficulty might present 
itself,’as to its construction. As soon as any in. 
structions are given we sliall endeavor to obtaina 
copy for publication. 

Secretary of the Navy—It has been Circulated 
through the public papers that Mr. Crownin- 
shield would resign the office of Secretary of the 
Navy this fall, and that he would be succeeded 
by Mr. Tait of North Carolina. The Boston Cen. 
tinel doubts the accuracy of this statement. The 
report, the editor of that paper thinks, obtained 
currency in consequence of the ill health of Mr. 
C. but adds, that his health has been fully esta- 
blished by hjs visit to New-England. 


We learn by the N. York papers thatonithe 
inst. the circuit court of the United States, ju 
Livingston pronounced the awful sentence of 
pEATH On FREDERICK JACOBSON, late master 
of the ship Aristides convicted of sinking hisship 
at sea, for the purpose of detrauding the under- 
writers. The day for his execution. we ey 
stand is the 6th of March next. Capt. J. itis 
received. the sentence with composure, and te- 
quested as a favor of the court, “ that hé 
not be confined in irons, that he might be execu- 
ted in the dress he then wore, and that his budy 
might not be given for dissection.” oath 

Disturbance at West Point—Qn the 29 


30th ult. some disturbance took place fit theta: 
tary acaderfly at West Poifit. It appears to have 








originated in the circumstance of capt. A. P: 
having been suspended from command, and ma 
Thayer appointed in his stead —We havea 
saying any thing on the subject, expecting 
something authentic would appear; at: 

capt. Patridge has made a publication of some of 
the circumstances, which was received too late 
for this number of the Register. It appears to 


have been written under considerable. excite 


ment. We propose to give in our next as correct 
a statement of the affair as we shall he able to pr. 
cure. ; 
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